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GREEN-  W  O  O  1)  C  E  M  E  I  E  R  V 


leafiness,  and  verdure.”  Land  holdings  originally  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bennet,  Bergen,  Schermerhorn,  and 
Wyckoff  families— early  settlers  in  the  region— were 
purchased  from  descendants  of  these  families.  The  larg¬ 
est  purchase  was  from  the  Schermerhorn  family,  who 
were  paid  S650  an  acre,  a  considerable  amount  for  that 
time.  In  the  following  decade  additional  land  purchases 
were  made  until  the  cemetery  reached  its  present  size  of 
474  acres— twice  the  size  of  Pere-Lachaise  and  four 
times  that  of  Mount  Auburn.  For  more  than  sixty  years 
it  was  the  largest  landscaped  cemetery  in  the  world. 

Green-Wood  was  planned  to  the  smallest  detail  with 
Major  Douglass  supervising  the  layout  of  walks  and 
drives,  recontouring  the  land  w'hen  necessary,  and  deep¬ 
ening  and  regularizing  the  six  small  lakes.  He  also  su¬ 
pervised  the  initial  plantings.  Eventually,  twenty-two 
miles  of  roadway  and  more  than  thirty  miles  of  mean¬ 
dering  paths  resulted.  In  1841  Major  Douglass  left  to 
become  president  of  Kenyon  College  and  Pierrepont  con¬ 
tinued  for  more  than  twenty  years  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  his  creation. 

Douglass  and  Pierrepont  appointed  as  Green-Wood’s 
architect  Richard  Upjohn,  the  architect  of  Trinity- 
Church  in  New  York,  who,  with  his  son,  designed  and 
constructed  most  of  its  original  rustic  and  Tuscan  build¬ 
ings  for  Green-Wood  during  its  first  thirty  years.  He  was 
the  architect  for  Henry  Pierrepont’s  house  in  Brooklyn 
Heights  and  also  the  founder  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  a  rather  remarkable  achievement  when 
we  consider  that  he  was  trained  as  a  cabinetmaker  and 
draftsman  and  only  became  an  architect  by  accident. 
The  story  is  told  that  when  teaching  drawing  in  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  he  saw  an  architect’s  drawing 
for  the  Custom  House  in  Boston,  and  said:  “If  that  is 
architecture,  I  am  an  architect.” 

There  were  other  architects  concerned  with  Green- 
Wood  too.  The  cemetery  commission  intended  building 
a  chapel  in  the  center  of  the  grounds,  which  would  in 
inclement  weather  shelter  the  marble  sculptures  as  well 
as  visitors,  and  also  provide  a  focal  point  architecturally. 
Carrere  and  Hastings  were  commissioned  to  design  the 
building  and  when  their  design  was  not  accepted,  they 
redid  it  and  today  we  see  it  as  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd  Street. 

The  landscape  effect  Upjohn.  Pierrepont,  and  Doug¬ 
lass  were  endeavoring  to  realize  was  an  Pmglish  one, 
based  on  descriptions  by  the  English  romantic  poets.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  the  ideal  and  the  practical  was  realized.  More 
often  it  was  not.  Of  the  original  rustic  wooden  buildings 
in  Green-Wood,  the  only  survivor  is  a  shelter  house, 
which  was  a  refuge  for  mourners  in  wet  weather  and 
also  served  as  a  temporary  chapel  for  small  funerals, 
since  it  was  fitted  with  stoves  and  a  bell. 

In  their  efforts  to  re-create  multiple  aspects  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  landscape,  the  planners  found  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
troduce  special  features.  An  example  is  the  Indian 
mound  with  a  monument  above  it  that  records  that  an 


Indian  princess,  Do-Hum-Mee,  the  daughter  of  Nau- 
Nouce-Rush-ee-toe  and  wife  of  Cow- Hick- Kee.  lies  bur¬ 
ied  here.  Actually,  she  was  an  unfortunate  member  of 
the  Sac  tribe  who  died  of  pneumonia  in  New  York  while 
a  member  of  a  family  deputation  seeking  to  persuade  the 
United  States  government  to  live  up  to  one  of  its  treaties 
with  the  Indians. 

Like  Laurel  Hill  and  Pere  Lachaise.  it  was  felt  that 
Green-Wood  needed  someone  of  note.  Such  a  burial 
served  as  a  lure  for  would-be  purchasers  of  plots,  even  if 
the  poet  buried  here — McDonald  Clarke — was  a  half- 
mad  one.  He  was  buried  on  “Poets’  Mound”  in  1842,  and 
over  his  grave  on  a  classical  obelisk  is  a  cameolike  relief 
portrait  of  Clarke,  reminiscent  of  the  classical  portraits 
of  Roman  poets. 

There  are  others  of  note  here.  Samuel  Finley  Breese 
Morse  (1791-1872).  the  portrait  painter  who  invented  the 
wireless  telegraph;  De  Witt  Clinton  (1769-1828),  gover¬ 
nor  of  New  York  and  sponsor  of  the  Erie  Canal;  Elias 
Howe  (1819-1867),  inventor  of  the  sewing  machine,  who 
changed  the  face  of  American  domestic  life;  Lola  Montez 
(?1818— 1861),  dancer,  adventuress,  and  mistress,  among 
others,  of  mad  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria;  William  S.  Hart 
(1872-1946),  the  original  motion  picture  cowboy;  Na¬ 
thaniel  Currier  (1813-1888)  and  J.  Merritt  Ives  (1824- 
1895),  noted  lithographers  of  hearth  and  home;  Leonard 
Jerome  (1818-1891)  and  his  wife,  Clara  Hall  (1825-1895), 
grandparents  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill;  and  those  eter¬ 
nal  rivals,  James  Gordon  Bennett  ( 1795-1872)  of  the  New 
York  Herald  and  Horace  Greeley  (181 1-1872)  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  (“Go  West,  young  man,  go  West!”)  are  all  buried 
here. 

More  curious  than  these  are  the  graves  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  (1813-1887)  and  his  wife,  Eunice  White  Bullard. 
Beecher,  brother  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  one  of  the 
most  influential  clergymen  of  his  time,  was  rector  of  the 
wealthy  Plymouth  Church  in  Brooklyn  Heights.  One  of 
his  parishioners,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tilton,  confessed  to  her 
husband,  Theodore— editor  of  both  the  Independent  and 
the  Union  newspapers— that  she  had  been  having  a  love 
affair  w'ith  her  minister  and  had  committed  adultery. 

The  scandal  shook  Brooklyn  Heights,  all  of  New  York, 
and  the  entire  country  because  of  Beecher's  fame.  I  he 
trial  in  1875  ended  with  a  hung  jury,  which  the  judge 
dismissed.  The  public  at  large  was  divided  for  years  to 
come  as  to  whether  he  w'as  guilty  or  not.  Beecher  and  his 
wife  lie  side  by  side  in  Green-Wood  and  on  the  stone 
above  them,  between  their  names, hare?1  thg^iyords;  "He 
thinketh  no  evil."  (No  one  ever  accused  Beeeher,o_f  think¬ 
ing  evil;  it  was  what  he  did  that 'got  himUnto ‘trouble.) 
Elizabeth  Tilton  is  also  buried  m  Green-Wood 

There  were  other  aspects  than  the  burials  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  or  infamous  to  attract  the  curious.  After  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bridge  opened  in  1883,  there  were  trolley  tours  to 
Brooklvn  to  see  the  cemetery,  a  prime  tourist  attraction. 
By  1862  there  were  over  one  thousand  stereopticon  views 
of  the  cemetery  in  its  New  York  office.  In  1852,  through 
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